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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


A Bell Tolls for Countless Deaths on Nameless Streets 


“I come because I just believe in praying for all those who 
have died on the streets. I just think they’re somebody’s 
mother, they’re somebody’s father, brother or sister and 
they deserve, as Glenda Hope said, the dignity of having 
someone care .” — Sister Judy, Presentation Sisters of San Francisco 


by Terry Messman 


eople of many faiths gathered in the 
deepening darkness of a cold 
December night in San Francisco, 
their faces illuminated by the glow of 
their candles and the shining lights of a 
lofty Christmas tree in City Hall plaza. 
Those attending the Interfaith 
Memorial Service for Homeless People 
listened intently as the wintry silence was 
broken again and again by the bell-like 


tones of a gong. No need to ask for whom 


the bell tolls, as John Donne wrote. It 
tolled that evening for all of us. 

The gong tolled 91 times for 91 indi- 
viduals who died on the streets last year in 


San Francisco, and it tolled for the 
‘ uncounted thousands around the nation. 


Homeless memorial services were held 
in more than 150 cities this year on 
December 21, the first day of winter — a 
time of year when many homeless people 
become ill or die from exposure, 
hypothermia and pneumonia. 

The bell sounded out all the untold sto- 
ries of utter loneliness, fear and abandon- 
ment on the cold streets; stories of 
untreated illnesses and suicidal despair. 


In Memory 


by Paige Hustead 


e hardships of life on the streets 
have caused illness, poverty, and 
even premature death for many who 

find themselves homeless. On Dec. 8, 2011, 
Oakland residents gathered to remember 
those who have died suffering from pover- 
ty. They honored the lives lost this year by 
taking part in the annual Homeless 
Memorial at St. Mary’s Center. 

A pocket of peace on San Pablo 
Avenue in West Oakland, St. Mary’s 
Center provides shelter and services for 
homeless and low-income senior citizens. 
Along with meeting basic food and hous- 
ing needs, this community organization 
strives to be a presence in the neighbor- 
hood by advocating for the rights of 
impoverished elders and the necessity of 
affordable housing for all people, espe- 
cially those on fixed incomes. 


Died on Oakland’s Streets 


‘“‘Today, we remember the stories of those who did not make 
it out of homelessness alive. There is power in the stories of 


people who have gone before and died on the streets.” 
— Gilbert Johnson, formerly homeless senior 


Without words, it rang out the tales of 
hunger, hypothermia, heart disease, drug 
overdose, assault, and too many senseless 
deaths at tragically early ages. 

With every ringing note of the gong, 
those attending the vigil said a silent — 
and final — goodbye to one more home- 
less brother or sister who had fallen vic- 
tim to the passage of time and the unbear- 
able hardships of the streets. 

The Rev. Glenda Hope, a Presbyterian 
minister and director of San Francisco 
Network Ministries, helped organize the 
memorial service in partnership with the 
Coalition on Homelessness. 

In opening the service, Rev. Hope said 
to those. attending: “Once again, thank 
you for joining us to give this final dignity 
and this final respect to our sisters and 
brothers who are homeless on our streets 
and who are dying on our streets.” 

At Rev. Hope’s insistence, the service 
was conducted in a quiet, prayerful manner 
— without rhetoric, without camera flashes, 
and with solemn respect. The hushed, medi- 
tative atmosphere of the candlelight vigil 
enabled us to more deeply contemplate the 
staggering loss of life. 

Perhaps nowhere is the chasm between 


of All Who 


From the posters on the walls of the 
center to the rallies they march in, it is no 
secret that the staff and seniors at St. 
Mary’s prioritize advocacy for equal 
rights and access to basic needs for all. 

Even the larger-than-life papier-mache 
sculpture of Martin Luther King in the 
community room clutches a copy of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
his hand. Adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1948, this document 
asserts that every human being has a right 
to safe housing and affordable medical care. 

This event served as a memorial for 
those who have died on the streets this 
past year, as well as a rally to continue the 
good fight towards ending homelessness. 
Carol Johnson, executive director of St. 
Mary’s Center, delicately linked these two 
points in her opening address. : 

She said, “Housing is a human right. 
Everyone deserves to be housed, and to 


People attending the Interfaith Homeless Memorial hold candles Ariel Messman- 


near the large Christmas tree in San Francisco’s Civic Center. 


the affluent and impoverished more stark- 
ly revealed than in the multitudes of pre- 
mature deaths among the homeless popu- 
lation. Housed Americans with health 


care may expect to live well into their 
70s, and many live into their 80s and 90s. 

Yet, this year, the National Law Center 
on Homelessness and Poverty in 
Washington, D.C., reported that homeless 
Americans die, on average, 30 years earli- 
er than those with housing. 

As clergy members and staff of the 
Tom Waddell Health Center read the 
names and ages of those who had died on 


Rucker photo 


city streets, it was startling to realize that 
the majority of deaths were of people in 
their 40s and 50s. Rev. Hope said, “I was 
surprised how many people were in their 
20s and 30s” when they died. 

The gong tolled repeatedly as the litany 
of names was read: “Terrence Addaly, 56, 
found on sidewalk. Patrick Coller, 41, 
undetermined death. Thomas Brewer, 50, 
found outside. Charles Morrison, 45, 
found outside. Carlos deJesus, 24, suicide 
by hanging. Louise Hernandez Olguin, 
34, drug related death. Gustavo Ochoa, 


See S.F. Homeless Memorial page 8 


At the Oakland homeless memorial, people prepare to release white doves as a 
symbol of honor for those who have died and a sign of peace. The doves flew all 


around the courtyard, uplifting the spirits of those below. 


feel safe and supported by their communi- 
ty. Unfortunately, this is not the reality. 
Today we pause to remember all those 
who have died outside without access to 
the care they deserve. We remember them 
as we continue to fight for affordable 
housing and equal rights for all people.” 
After Johnson’s address, senior Arthur 


Lydia Gans photo 


Alexander, a local Oakland resident, led a 
procession from the center to St. 
Andrew’s Park across the street. He was 
followed by dozens of people armed with 
tambourines, drums, maracas, and other 
musical instruments. As the music faded, 
senior Gilbert Johnson stepped up on the 


See Homeless Memorial in Oakland page 6 
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Political Art Keeps the Flame of Justice Burning 


In history, many artists have expressed solidarity with the 99% against the wealth of ruling elites 


“The Beast of Hatred’ Art Hazelwood’s highly detailed artwork depicts the Beast that devours the poor as 
being made up of government buildings, capitol domes and the powers that be — judges, cops with billy clubs, 


There are those whose teeth are 
swords, whose teeth are knives, to — 
devour the poor from off the earth, 
the needy from among mortals, — 
Proverbs 30414 oo 


Screenprint by 
Art Hazelwood 


politicians and the corporate media. The Beast roars out abusive words like a dragon’s fire, spewing its ugly, 
demeaning prejudices at the homeless poor — the same insults hurled by politicians and the corporate media. 


Political art standing against 
repressive forces in society is 
part of the culture of change. 


by Paul Boden, WRAP 


an political art change the world? 
It’s a question that political artists 
often ask, sometimes in frustration 
and sometimes in despair. History and 
current examples show that it can. 

By itself, art cannot change everything, 
but its effect can be profound. From the 
Great Depression to the present day, art has 
been a powerful catalyst for advocacy, for 
building solidarity, and for preserving a his- 
tory often suppressed in the mainstream. 

There are those who believe art should 
never sully itself with politics. In the 1930s, 
however, many artists did sully their art 
with political content, in solidarity with the 
99% against the ruling elites with their 
increasingly monopolized wealth. Artists 
had that solidarity with workers and poor 
people because they saw themselves as 
workers and poor people. 

In the 1930s, even the federal govern- 
ment treated artists as workers. Through 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal 
programs, artists were employed painting 
murals, taking photographs, and creating 
posters, lithographs and woodcuts. 

Today, a poor artist might be offered 
“life skills training” and job counseling, but 
they’re certainly not asked, as they were in 
the New Deal, to make art at a living wage, 
with no restrictions on what was produced 
and no goal of marketability. 

The Great Depression was the first 
time in U.S. history that a widespread 
movement of artists began addressing pol- 
itics and using art to influence society. 
Artists organized exhibitions on social 
themes such as poverty, lack of housing, 
anti-lynching, anti-fascism and workers’ 
strikes. They organized conferences and 
unionized. They contributed to leftist pub- 
lications which emphasized artwork. 

Artists in San Francisco supported the 
dockworkers when they went on strike 
against low wages, long hours and terrible 


working conditions. Many artists such as 


Victor Arnautoff, Adelyne Cross Eriksson 
and Louise Gilbert commemorated the 
events leading to the 1934 General Strike, 
while artists like Pele deLappe worked 
painting signs and cartooning from the 


moment the dockworkers went on’strike. 
In 1935, the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 


organized an exhibition in New York, 


‘drawing attention to lynching and to 


encourage passage of a federal law banning 
it. The Communist Party’s John Reed Club 
organized an alternative show to the 
NAACP’s to emphasize a more revolution- 
ary approach to fighting what they saw as 
the class basis of lynching. It included 43 
pieces by Hugo Gellert, William Gropper, 
Louis Lozowick and others. 

The times fostered a huge upswing in 
artists organizing for political objectives. 
In 1936, the American Artists’ Congress 
formed as part of the popular front of a 
united Left against fascism. It was respon- 
sible for bringing Picasso’s painting 
“Guernica” to New York, drawing atten- 
tion to rising fascism in Europe. 

While artists of the 1930s may not have 
stopped fascism or eliminated lynching, 
their work became a powerful tool to raise 
attention and plant seeds for future strug- 
gles. One powerful image can lay waste to 
a thousand racist, classist political slogans. 
When artists brought their skills and tools 
to the struggle for social justice, their work 
became a vital organizing tool. 

‘A more reactionary art world attitude 
was expressed by Abstract Expressionist 
Arshile Gorky who famously dismissed 
the powerful political art of the 1930s as 
“poor art for poor people” (1936). 

The political Right’s hostility and the 
advent of World War II put an end to gov- 
ernment-supported arts, and during the 
post-war era, political art withered away. 
An improved economy, changing art world 


trends, a revived commercial art market, — 


political fatigue, and even a sense of politi- 
cal art’s futility have been offered as rea- 
sons for the demise of political art. 
However, among the most sinister rea- 
sons were the anti-Communist witch 
hunts of the Cold War era, which intimi- 
dated many leftists and discouraged a new 


generation from making political art. 
Many lost jobs, faced deportation or had 
their passports revoked on suspicion of 
Communist sympathies. 

One example of right-wing bullying is 
Rockwell Kent, one of the most well- 
known artiSts of the 1930s. A Communist 
sympathizer, Kent had his passport revoked 
by the U.S. State Department. He chal- 
lenged the State Department’s authority to 
revoke passports based on political associa- 
tion and, in 1958, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in Kent’s favor on free speech 
grounds. But the underlying message to 
artists with leftist leanings was clear. 

Beginning in the late 1960s, political art 
began to make a comeback, addressing the 
political issues of those times. Artists took 
activist roles, focusing on the Vietnam 
War, and in the 1970s and 1980s, on U.S. 
intervention in Central America and 
nuclear disarmament, among many other 
issues. Artists began to be increasingly 
involved in poverty and homelessness. 

After Ronald Reagan rode to power on a 
tide of conservative politics in 1980, pover- 
ty and homelessness rivaling the Great 
Depressioh became visible in cities across 
the nation. The federal government set a 
new goal of dismantling safety net pro- 
grams that had originated in the 1930s. 
Public housing was defunded, mental health 
programs decimated, and homeless shelters 
began opening across the country. By the 
late 1980s, activists were organizing and 
artists were responding to the crisis. 

In response to homelessness, street 
newspapers emerged to give voice to the 
experiences of increasingly marginalized 
people, often using art to dramatize the 
words. San Francisco’s Street Sheet, the 
oldest continuously published newspaper 
about homelessness in the United States 
(1989), and Oakland’s Street Spirit 
(1996), published by the American 
Friends Service Committee, have always 
used paintings, cartoons, woodcuts, 
screenprints and drawings to address eco- 
nomic justice and homelessness. 

The San Francisco Print Collective 
(SFPC) was founded in 2000 by a group 
of artists aiming to use graphic arts to 
support social justice organizing. SFPC’s 


“Bread Line” — Engraving by Clare Leighton 
Courtesy of M. Lee Stone Fine Prints, San Jose 


“The Lord Provides” — Art by Jacob Burek 
Courtesy of M. Lee Stone Fine Prints, San Jose 


first campaigns focused on gentrification 
in San Francisco’s Mission District. 
Displacement of poor people again 
became a rallying cry for artists. SFPC 
uses screenprint posters, banners and 
murals created in collaboration with the 
Coalition on Homelessness and the 
Mission Anti-displacement Coalition. 

In 2006 and 2010, Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP) published 
Without Housing: Decades of Federal 
Housing Cutbacks, Massive Homelessness 
and Policy Failures. Its wide circulation 
(over 40,000 downloads) is due in part to 
its use of imagery that visually portrays 
statistical evidence. Images can carry the 
meaning behind the message in a way that 
numbers never can. WRAP brings artists 
into the activist realm. It’s a mutually 
beneficial union — artistic imagery can 
help educate and build emotional commit- 
ment in both artists and the public. 

Another example that joins artists and 
activists is an exhibition curated by Art 
Hazelwood, “Hobos to Street People: 
Artists’ Responses to Homelessness from 
the New Deal to the Present;” currently 
touring museums in California and 
Colorado. A book based on the show has 
been published by Freedom Voices press. 
Street Spirit has carried several articles 
about this exhibit and has displayed many 
of the outspoken political artworks. 

Art never affects the world in a vacuum. 
It exists as a part of culture. Political art 
standing against repressive forces in society 
is part of the culture of change. Political art 
affects the real world as part of the force 
that keeps the human spirit alive. It keeps 
the flame of justice burning. It keeps mem- 
ory alive. It moves with the struggles and 
moves the struggles forward. 


Art Hazelwood contributed to this article. 
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UC Bulldozes Community 
Garden in People’s Park 


A bulldozer destroys trees and plants in People’s Park garden. 


by Carol Denney 


ulldozers plowed through the 
west end of People’s Park on 
December 18, turning decades 
of community garden into rub- 
ble. Dozens of police watched as crews 
tossed mountains of healthy plants and a 
community-built arbor into dumpsters, 


Carol Denney photo 


leaving behind stripped earth. 

A young student who claimed to be 
volunteering as a police assistant handed 
out University of California fliers which 
stated, “In response to park users and 
neighbor concerns, we are doing mainte- 
nance work to address the rat infestation 
and safety issues in People’s Park.” 

A KTVU Channel Two news report stat- 


Stop the Attacks on OccupySF 


Squelching legitimate arotest 
is not going to make poverty 
go away. Only the creation of 
jobs and housing will do that. — 


Commentary by Buford Buntin 


an Francisco Mayor Ed Lee has 
St over backward,” at least 

according to the editorial in the San 
Francisco Examiner on Dec. 9, 2011, 
which lauded him for his “patience” in 
supposedly taking his time before “clear- 
ing out” Occupy San Francisco. 

It seems to me that Lee has been any- 
thing but patient, having just recently 
arrived in his mayor’s seat after his hypo- 
critical “non-campaign.” Actually, one of 
San Francisco’s most long-term bureau- 
crats back-doored his way into the may- 
oral office via the support of political 
hacks, dealmaker Rose Pak, and much 
mainstream political loot. Lee is hardly 
the angel portrayed by the SF Examiner. 

“He must now stand firm to insure that 
the protesters don’t rebuild the encamp- 
ment,” the Examiner editorial went on to 
say. Lee has rescinded his offer, the 
Examiner points out, to “let” OccupySF 
rebuild their encampment in the Mission 
District. In his first big power play as the 
city’s top official, he chose to chomp down 
his big-toothed political smile on the First 
Amendment rights of the occupiers. 

Instead of protecting the peaceful ele- 
ment of OccupySF, Lee has presided over 
a police force which, by all accounts, has 
assaulted OccupySF regulars while roust- 


ing them recently at 3 a.m. The mayor has 
condoned if not ordered the raids himself. 

“T understand and sympathize with the 
anxiety and frustration caused by the lin- 
gering recession,” Lee is quoted as saying. 
He admits that “economic disparity and 
joblessness” are obviously major prob- 
lems, so why does he condone the police 
raids on OccupySF? 

' Squelching legitimate protest is not 
going to make these problems go away. 
Only the creation of jobs and better hous- 
ing options, along with the improvement 
of several other social service programs, 
will serve as a start to end these ills. 

Lee is ultimately responsible for the 
police raids on the Occupy group, as well 
as anyone else who exposes the need for 
social change. He justifies this clamp- 
down, just like every other politician who 
claims to be a so-called “liberal.” Instead 
of protecting the peaceful protesters, a 
member of this movement has reported 
that police have assaulted OccupySF reg- 
ulars while rousting them out at 3 a.m. 

Instead of supporting this movement, 
Mayor Lee seems intent on killing the 
occupiers’ phenomenal, revolutionary 
spirit. Peaceful freedom of expression is a 
constitutional right. The local government 
must allow OccupySF to continue its 
encampments and protests. 

Protesters should be allowed to remain 
in Justin Hermann Plaza, at least as long 
as the big banks and financial investment 
firms continue their permanent capitalist 
encampment in the Financial District. Or, 
at least until the economy totally collaps- 
es, which doesn’t look too far into the 
future, does it, Mayor Ed? 


There Were Poems 
by Carol Denney 


there were poems 
pasted on painted fish 
hanging in the treetops 
of the trees now gone 
in People’s Park 
poems which floated 
over the night 

then the morning 

then the plastic netting 
then the bulldozers 
until they fell 

among the leaves 

and the branches 

and were hauled away 
to the woodchipper 


ed that the trees in the west end were being 


removed to improve the views for the UC 
students who will someday inhabit the 
unfinished dormitory building currently 
being built in the Anna Head parking lot. 

Park historians will note that the bull- 
dozers destroyed decades-old trees and 
shrubs planted by community volunteers in 
the 1970s in response to the University of 
California’s effort to transform the west 
end of People’s Park into an asphalt fee lot. 
The asphalt parking lot, installed without 
community input, lasted only a few weeks 
before community volunteers tore it out 
and replaced it with a garden. 

Those who have gardened for years in 
the park called the UC’s move an obsceni- 
ty. None of the People’s Park Community 


Nowhere, USA 
by Claire J. Baker 


He lies on a bench in Nowhere, USA. 

A.wooden sign on back reads in large, 

pale, squared letters: BENCH AD — 

tipped words on side spell in script: 

“The Most Effective Outdoor 
Advertising." 


A homeless gent lies here, askew — 
"hip" for awhile, no "soul" in sight, 
not even his own. Safety net shot 
with all he has not. A sunny man, 
fingers shiny, cane propped under hip. 
But, folks, night comes and comes 
and comes. 
And cold is cold is cold. 


What If There Were 


No Poverty? 

by Buford Buntin 

What if the wealth were distributed, 
if there were no rich & no poor, 

the people were all healthy, 

& nobody had to pay for anything? 
Life was easy. 


But that's not the case. 


People are angry because 
some people have a lot & the poor 
have basically nothing, 

or at least not economically. 


"Why do they get so much 
& I get so ittle?" 
the poor wonder justifiably. 


With wealth evenly distributed, 
anger & envy would subside 
if not go away completely. 
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/ Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn 
I income and educate the community about social justice issues. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | 


I ''J enclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
!' Lenclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0$ 25 


Send Donations to: 
AFSC 

65 Ninth Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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PEOPLE'S PARK 
(born 1969) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Where will Food Not Bombs go 

if driven out of People's Park — 

do potato salad and spaghetti 
saunter over to Center or Bancroft? 


What about lemonade and coffee — 
do they trickle down the drain 
toward Kittredge as movie-goers 
stroll starry-eyed by? 


People's Park sans the real people 
who won it over to start 

would be a block of un-real estate 
gone homeless, spirit lost. 


Advisory Board members were informed 
about the project, a board which was con- 
vened years ago specifically to make cer- 
tain the community was kept informed 
about park issues. 

Arthur Fonseca said that the bulldozing 
was “worse than the volleyball courts” — 
another ill-fated project the university tried 
to build in 1991 — because the west end 
represented decades of dedicated commu- 
nity work on various gardens, fruit trees, 
pergolas, grape arbors, and benches. 

The UC’s destruction in the west end 
included the Council Grove, a small circle 
of trees which were the setting for many 
of the early People’s Park council meet- 
ings, which traditionally could only take 
place in the park itself. 


Turk Street. Blues 
by George Wynn 

Elderly black lady 

sits quietly on Turk 


Street against wall 
Two young cops laugh 


tall one writes out 
sit/lie ticket which trembles 


in her deformed fingers 
They drive off in cruiser 
just as she begins 

to cry 


Portrait of Tranquility 
by George Wynn 
Portrait of tranquility 

or the dark side of life — 
old men and old women 
sleeping side by side 
under a half moon 
with no chance to 
move anytime soon 
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Their institutions enshrine 
greed while we give away 
food and offer shelter. They 
employ violence to maintain 
their system while we 
counter it with the sheer 
courage of our presence. 


An Open Letter to the Occupy 
Movement from Starhawk and the 
Alliance of Community Trainers 


e Occupy movement has had enor- 
mous successes in the short time 
since September when activists took 

over a square near Wall Street. It has 
attracted hundreds of thousands of active 


participants, spawned occupations in cities 
all over North America, changed the 2 


national dialogue and garnered enormous 


public support. It has even, on occasion, 


gotten good press! oe 
‘Now we are wrestling with the ques- 


tion that arises again and again in move- — 


ments for social justice — how to strug- 
gle. Do we embrace nonviolence, or a 


diversity of tactics? If we are a nonviolent — 


movement, how do we define nonvio- 
lence? Is breaking a window violent? 
We write as a trainers’ collective with 


decades of experience, from the anti- ~ 
Vietnam protests of the 1960s through the 


strictly nonviolent anti-nuclear blockades 
of the ‘70s and ‘80s; in feminist, environ- 
mental and anti-intervention movements 
and the global justice mobilizations of the 
late 1990s and early 2000s. We embrace 
many labels, including feminist, anti-racist, 
eco-feminist and anarchist. We have many 
times stood shoulder to shoulder with black 
blocs in the face of the riot cops, and we’ve 
been tear-gassed, stun-gunned, pepper | 
sprayed, clubbed, and arrested, 

While we’ve participated in many 
actions organized with a diversity of tactics, 
we do not believe that framework is work- 
able for the Occupy movement. Setting 
aside questions of morality or definitions of 
violence and nonviolence — for no two 
people define “violence” in the same way 
— we ask the question: What framework 
can we organize in that will build on our 
strengths, allow us to grow, embrace a wide 
diversity of participants, and make a power- 
ful impact on the world? 

“Diversity of tactics” becomes an easy 
way to avoid wrestling with questions of 
strategy and accountability. It lets us off 
the hook from doing the hard work of 
debating our positions and coming to 
agreements about how we want to act 
together. It becomes a code for “anything 
goes,” and makes it impossible for our 
movements to hold anyone accountable 
for their actions. 

The Occupy movement includes people 
from a broad diversity of backgrounds, life 
experiences and political philosophies. 
Some of us want to reform the system and 
some of us want to tear it down and replace 
it with something better. Our one great 
point of agreement is our call for trans- 
parency and accountability. 

We stand against the corrupt institu- 
tions that broker power behind closed 
doors. We call to account the financial 
manipulators that have bilked billions out 
of the poor and the middle classes. 

Just as we call for accountability and 
transparency, we ourselves must be 

accountable and transparent. Some tactics 
are incompatible with those goals, even if 
in other situations they might be useful, 
honorable or appropriate. We can’t be 
transparent behind masks. We can’t be 
accountable for actions we run away 
from. We can’t maintain the security cul- 


‘Martin Luther King, Jr. 


ture necessary for planning and carrying 


“out attacks on property and also maintain 


the openness that can continue to invite in 


a true diversity of new people. We can’t. 


make alliances with groups from impacted 
communities, such as immigrants, if we 
can’t make agreements about what tactics 
we will employ in any given action. 

The framework that might best serve the 
Occupy movement is one of strategic non- 
violent direct action. Within that frame- 
work, Occupy groups would make clear 
agreements about which tactics to use for a 
given action. This frame is strategic. 

It makes no moral judgments about 
whether or not violence is ever appropriate. 
It does not demand we commit ourselves to 
a lifetime of Gandhian pacifism, but it says, 
“This is how we.agree to act together at this 
time.” It is active, not passive. It seeks to 
create a dilemma for the opposition, and to 
dramatize the difference between our val- 
ues and theirs. 


STRATEGIC NONVIOLENT DIRECT 
ACTION HAS POWERFUL ADVANTAGES. 


We make agreements about what types 
of action we will take, and hold one 
another accountable for keeping them. 
Making agreements is empowering. If I 
know what to expect in an action, I can 
make a choice about whether or not to 
participate. While we can never know nor 
control how the police will react, we can 
make choices about what types of action 
we stand behind personally and are will- 
ing to answer for. We don’t place unwill- 
ing people in the position of being held 
responsible for acts they did not commit 
and do not support. 

In the process of coming to agreements, 
we listen to each other’s differing view- 
points. We don’t avoid disagreements with- 
in our group, but learn to debate freely, pas- 
sionately and respectfully. 

We organize openly, without fear, 
because we stand behind our actions. We 
may break laws in service to the higher 
laws of conscience. We don’t seek punish- 
ment nor admit the right of the system to 
punish us, but we face the potential conse- 
quences for our actions with courage and 
pride. Because we organize openly, we can 
invite new people into our movement and 
it can continue to grow. As soon as we 
institute a security culture in the midst of a 
mass movement, the movement begins to 
close in upon itself and to shrink. 


“Courage to Resist.” A protest sign in Berkeley urges brave dissent. 


Holding to a framework of nonviolent 
direct action does not make us “safe.” We 
can’t control what the police do and they 
need no direct provocation to attack us. 
But it does let us make clear decisions 
about what kinds of actions we put our- 
selves at risk for. 

Nonviolent direct action creates dilem- 
mas for the opposition, and clearly drama- 
tizes the difference between the corrupt 
values of the system and the values we 
stand for. Their institutions enshrine greed 
while we give away food, offer shelter, 
treat each person with generosity. They 
silence dissent while we value every 
voice. They employ violence to maintain 
their system while we counter it with the 
sheer courage of our presence.. 

Lack of agreements gives privileges to 
the young over the old, the loud voices 
over the soft, the fast over the slow, the 
able-bodied over those with disabilities, 
the citizen over the immigrant, white folks 
over people of color, those who can do 
damage and flee the scene over those who 
are left to face the consequences. 

Lack of agreements and lack of 
accountability leave us wide open to 
provocateurs and agents. Not everyone 
who wears a mask or breaks a window is 
a provocateur. Many people clearly 
believe that property damage is a strong 
way to challenge the system. And masks 
have an honorable history from the anti- 
fascist movement in Germany and the 
Zapatista movement in Mexico, who said 


Tom Lowe photo 


“‘We wear our masks to be seen.” 

But a mask and a lack of clear expecta- 
tions create a perfect opening for those 
who do not have the best interests of the 
movement at heart, for agents and provo- 
cateurs who can never be held to account. 
As well, the fear of provocateurs itself 
sows suspicion and undercuts our ability 
to-openly organize and grow. 

A framework of strategic nonviolent 
direct action makes it easy to reject provo- 
cation. We know what we’ve agreed to — 
and anyone urging other courses of action 
can be reminded of those agreements or 
rejected. We hold one another accountable 


‘not by force or control — either our con- 


trol or the system’s — but by the power of 
our united opinion and our willingness to 
stand behind, speak for, and act to defend 
our agreements. 

A framework of strategic nonviolent 
direct action agreements allows us to con- 
tinue to invite in new people, and to let 
them make clear choices about what kinds 
of actions they are asked to support. 

There’s plenty of room in this struggle 
for a diversity of movements and a diversity 
of organizing and actions. Some may 
choose strict Gandhian nonviolence, others 
may choose fight-back resistance. But for 
the Occupy movement, strategic nonviolent 
direct action is a framework that will allow 
us to grow in diversity and power. © 


From the Alliance of Community Trainers, 
ACT: Starhawk, Lisa Fithian, Lauren Ross (or 
Juniper) 
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Throwing Out the Master’s Tools and Building a Better House 


by Rebecca Soinit 


iolence is what the police use. 
It’s what the state uses. If we 
want a revolution, it’s because 
we want a better world, because we think 
we have a bigger imagination, a more 
beautiful vision. So we’re not violent; 
we’re not like them in crucial ways. 
When I see a New York City police- 
man pepper-spray already captive young 
women in the face, I am disgusted; I 
want things to be different. And that pep- 
per-spraying incident, terrible though it 
was for the individuals, did not succeed 
in any larger way. In fact, seen on 


Youtube (704,737. times for one posted - 


version) and widely spread, it helped 
make Occupy Wall Street visible and 
sympathetic to mainstream viewers. The 
movement grew tremendously after that. 
The incident demonstrated the moral 
failure of the police and demonstrated that 
violence is also weak. It can injure, dam- 


age, destroy, kill, but it can’t coerce the 
will of the people, whether it’s a police-" 


man assaulting unarmed young women or 
the U.S. Army in Vietnam or Iraq. 

Imagine that some Occupy activists had 
then beaten up the cop. That would have 
seemed to justify him in the eyes of many. 
It would have undermined the moral 
standing of our side. And then what? 

Moral authority was also that young 
Marine veteran, Shamar Thomas, chewing 
out 30 New York cops in what became a 
Youtube clip viewed’ 2; 652,037*times so 
far. He didn’t fight them; he told them that 
what they wéré’doing- is wrong and dis- 
honorable. He brought the nation along 
with him — which violence wouldn’ t do. 

VIOLENCE Is WEAK 


As Jonathan Schell points out in his 
magnificent book, The Unconquerable 
World: Power, Nonviolence, and the Will 
of the People, violence is what the state 
uses when its other powers have failed, 
when it is already losing. In using vio- 
lence, the state often loses its moral 
authority and its popular support. 

That’s why sometimes their visible 
violence feeds our victory, tragic though 
the impact may be. It’s also telling that 
when the FBI or other government agen- 
cies infiltrate a movement or an activist 
group, they seek to undermine it by 
egging it on to more violence. The state 
would like us to be violent. Violence as 
cooptation tries to make us more like 
them, and if we’re like them they win 
twice — once because being unlike them 
is our goal and again because then we’re 
easier to imprison, brutalize, marginalize. 


We have another kind of power, though - 


the term nonviolence only defines what it 
is not. Some call our power people power. 
It works. It’s powerful. It’s changed and 
it’s changing the world. 

The government and the mainstream- 
to-right-wing media often create fictions 
of our violence, from the myth that pro- 
testers were violent (beyond property 
damage) in Seattle in 1999, to the myth 
of spitting in returning soldiers’ faces in 
the Vietnam era, to generally smearing 
us as terrorists. If we were violent, we'd 


be conventionally dangerous and the 


authorities could justify repressing us. 

In fact, we’re unconventionally danger- 
ous, because we’re not threatening physi- 
cal violence but the transformation of the 
system (and its violence). That is so much 
more dangerous to them, which is why 
they have to lie about (or just cannot com- 
prehend) the nature of our danger. 

So when episodes of violence break 
out as part of our side in a demonstra- 
tion, an uprising, a movement, I think of 


During an Occupy Oakland march to shut down the Port of Oakland, a young woman flashes a peace sign. Photo by Ariel 
The majority of Occupy Oakland ue have chosen to build a movement based on nonviolent resistance. Messman-Rucker 


Nonviolent movements are wileeoventionslly ce | We’ re Made of Music 


‘and Starlight 
‘by Carol Denney 


_ they can take all of our houses 
_ those of us who have houses 
they can take all of our jobs 
those of us who have jobs __ 

_ they can take all of our money 
_ those of us who have money | 
they can describe us as mobs 
a bunch of undisciplined slobs 


itasa poe a ce dipeone a es 
a misunderstanding, or a mistake, 
whether it’s a paid infiltrator or a clue- 
less dude. 

Here I want to be clear that property 
damage is not necessarily violence. The 
firefighter breaks the door to get the peo- 
ple out of the building. But the husband 
breaks the dishes to demonstrate to his 
wife that he can and may also break her. 
It’s violence displaced onto the inani- 
mate as a threat to the animate. 

Quietly eradicating experimental 
GMO crops or pulling up mining claim 
stakes is generally like the firefighter. 
Breaking windows during a big demon- 
stration is more like the husband. 

I saw the windows of a Starbucks and 
a Niketown broken in downtown Seattle 
after nonviolent direct action had shut 
the central city and the World Trade 
Organization ministerial down. I saw 
scared-looking workers and knew that 
the CEOs and shareholders were not 
going to face that turbulence and they 
sure were not going to be the ones to 
clean it up. Economically it meant noth- 


Have a Slice of Occupy 


A ragtime salute by Carol Denney 


we are having quite a slice of occupy 
hot, fresh, wild, delicious occupy 

stir it up a nice hot cup of occupy 
share it with friends and neighbors 
taste the fruit of all your labors 

be the first one on your block to occupy 
wind it up and set your clock to occupy 
tell the cops and tell the mayor 
you’ve become an occuplayer 

have yourself a slice of occupy 


_ but we’ve learned to live 
_ with our neighbors 
| we’ve learned to live in the street 
with nothing at all to protect us 
sharing whatever we eat 
we rec gnize we’ re brothers and sisters 


= 
es 


they can keep w warm with their money 
‘we can keep warm with our hearts" 


grab your tent and screw the rent 
come occupy 

join the slackers and the hackers occupy 

meet the folks who lost their homes _ 

meet the folks who never owned one 

meet the folks down to the bone 

you’ll find you’ll never be alone 

grab a sign and join the line at occupy 

admit you’re the 99 and occupy 

if your tent don’t get reception 

change your channel of perception 

have yourself a slice of occupy 


iS saa cbse hese ac a ae 


somewhere they’re counting their money 


money that used to be ours 
don’t be late no need to wait just occupy 7 


ing to them. you're the 99 percent come occupy j piling it up in their savings 
WE ARE ALREADY WINNIN m that used to be ours 
E ARE AL hs G hop on your bike and be the mike ea i g a - ‘ ds 


The powers that be are already scared 
of the Occupy movement — and not 
because of tiny acts of violence. They 
are scared because right now we speak 
pretty well for the 99%. And because we 
set out to change the world and it’s 
working. 

The president of Russia warned at the 
G20 Summit: “The reward system of 
shareholders and managers of financial 
institution should be changed step by 
step. Otherwise the ‘Occupy Wall Street’ 


at occupy 
the rich are going to miss the fun 
but afterwards we’ll all be one 
lose your frown and dance around 
at occupy 
boot the blues and make the news 
come occupy 
this ain’t no occupy in the sky 
there’s more to occupy than 
meets the eye 
come have yourself a slice of occupy 
(we really mean it) 
have yourself a slice of occupy 


"as we’re kicked to the curb 
but insisting they’re feeling our pain 
taking our keys on the way out the door 
and they’ll do it again and again 


but we’ve learned the smallest among us 
the most beaten impoverished soul 

is a wealth and a fountain of beauty 
and crucial to making us whole 

there isn’t one of us we’ll leave behind 
as we remake the world that we know 
this isn’t work this is dancing together 
and singing and making it so 


See People’s Power & Nonviolence page 7 
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Keeping Promises, While Remaining Open to the Spirit 


by Pastor Brian K. Woodson 


few days before Christmas, an 
old, dear friend called me in 
Oakland from her home in 


New York. It is a rare moment 


to get a call from her and I welcomed the 
sound of her voice even as I wondered 
what could have prompted her to “reach 
out and touch.” The conversation began 
with sincere and loving greetings and then 
gently wandered aimlessly. 

I asked her about her Christmas shop- 
ping, whereupon she told me that she had 
not done any, nor was any planned. This 
was strange to me. I am a romantic about 
many things, Christmas especially, so I 
asked more questions. She told me that 
her car was inoperable and needed costly 
repairs she could not pay. Without the 
vehicle, she would walk the four miles to 
work through whatever weather the New 
York winter would present. 

She shared the.dilemma of attempting 
to finish paying for her youngest child’s 
first college semester — without a check 
for the outstanding balance, he would not 
be allowed to return. She mentioned col- 
lege loans still being paid (she recently 
earned her Ph.D.). 

I probed more, all the while searching 
my heart for what contribution the Christ 
of Christmas might require of me to help 
her. Then she said it. I was startled by her 
words, even as the whole of her dilemma 
came into focus. The strange, mercurial 
bonds between us, as well as the mysteri- 
ous connections between my friend and 
her five children, became crystal. 

In a moment, the years of struggle and 
languishing just beneath dreams deferred 
came into view. Understand that for most 
of her parental life, my friend was a stay- 
at-home mom. She entered the workforce 
in the teenage years of her youngest child 
and was soon after abandoned by her hus- 
band of nearly 30 years. But the heart- 
breaks and travesties of her life still left me 
with chasms of mystery, until she said to 
me, “I promised my children I would pay 
for their undergraduate degrees.” 

In that moment, I realized that the 
years of her financial calamities were 
fueled by her attempt to pay the college 
loans of four children — because of a 
promise she made. 

As this revelation soaked into my con- 
sciousness, and before I could speak, I 


We know that we cannot know what the future will bring. 


heard my friend shout greetings to some- 
one. Another conversation began thou- 
sands of miles away from my ears and my 
friend abruptly ended our chat to begin 
another. The next morning I woke to the 
following thoughts. 

“Keeping your promises” sounds 
noble. “Keeping your promises despite 
difficult and changing circumstances” 
sounds courageous and evokes an image 
of a heroic feat. Its opposite, the notion of 
an arrogant boast, however, even if spo- 
ken from a quiet pride or determined self- 
confidence, strikes a dissident chord. The 
notion of sticking to one’s promises 
despite the damage and destruction it does 
to others, or even your own soul, is “not 
the image of courage, but of foolishness. 

Some time ago, I remember watching an 
adventurer’s attempt to climb Mt. Everest. 
Hard days and unfortunate weather had all 
but closed his expedition’s window to reach 
the summit. But there was one slight and 
last chance to reach the peak, and he and 
his friend and fellow climber decided to 
leave base camp and attempt the climb. 

Not long into that final trek, the Sherpa 
guides — highly experienced climbers 
who had made the journey many times — 
cautioned the men to turn around. The 
guides could tell that the condition of 
these adventurers, coupled with that of the 
mountain, boded ill and urged the men to 
abandon their quest. 

But the pleas of the guides went unheed- 
ed. The men were determined. They had 


Watch Out for the Invisibles 


by Jack Bragen 


hey seem to come out at night. My 

car headlights barely are able to 

illuminate them so that I do not run 

them over. They might be crossing the 
street, unworried about an oncoming car. 

Some of them could be migrant work- 
ers. Others may have lost their jobs, not 
too long ago. The new invisible men and 
women seem to remain in the shadows, or 
in the cracks and crevices of our infra- 
structure — in places where people will 
not see and complain about them. 

When darkness arrives, suddenly the 
whole area is abuzz with activity. If you 
looked around during daylight hours, you 
might be under the impression that there 
aren’t a lot of homeless people. Your 
impression would be wrong. 

I do not know much about them, such 
as: How do they survive? They may have 
their own sub-society with its own rules and 
its own practices. They could be somewhat 
organized, out of the mutual need for neces- 
sities, and also the need to remain invisible 
to a harshly intolerant society. 

This is not the same thing as the 
Occupy movement, although I am sure 


there is some overlap. This is a massive 
underground of people who are the rejects 
of mainstream society, and this under- 
ground is growing. 

When driving through town at night, you 
should keep your high beams on whenever 
possible. When on foot, be prepared to give 
out a smoke, or some spare change. 

If something appears strange, don’t 
worry. It is not an extraterrestrial. It is the 
invisible man or woman nearest you. 


The People 
by Buford Buntin 


The people worry about eating, 
about drugs, about violence, 
about paying rent. 


The people stand on the street. 
One says, "My son has some kind of 


disease the San Francisco General 
doctors can't diagnose." 


Another tries to pack all her things 
into a black garbage bag. 


Security guards come around 
and hand out tickets for free meals. 


spent their lives and hope on this journey. 
They had promised themselves they would 
make it. Coupled to their determination was 
the rarified oxygen starving their brains of 
the ability to think clearly. So they pressed 


on against the pleas and counsel of their 


guides. The result of their determination 
was that one of them died and the other lost 
a hand, a foot and several other fingers and 
toes. Neither reached the summit. | 

Wisdom is never the product of an 
individual’s will alone. Wisdom is a stone 
cut in concord with community, according 
to the will of the stone and work of God 
who adds and subtracts according to the 
Divine’s own calculus. 

We make promises. We make promis- 
es in the passion of our most noble and 
sincere thoughts, hope and dreams. We 
make promises to love, promises to jour- 


ney, vows to uphold or create or endure. 
But the real challenge is not just a battle 


with our fickleness. The real test is not 
just a test of how much pain we are per- 
sonally willing to self-inflict. 

When. we immerse ourselves in a 
desire, when we willingly and deliberately 
enslave ourselves to what we believe is a 
noble pursuit or deed, we forget that we 
are not our own. We forget that our lives 
are wonderfully and inextricably inter- 
twined with others we know and love, as 
well as strangers we don’t. 

We know that we cannot know what 
the future will bring. We know that we 
cannot know how our actions will affect 
the universe of our connections, but some- 
how we ignore these truths. I guess we 
must, lest we make no plans at all. But 
what is often tragically missing from our ~ 
most noble promises is the humble sub- 
mission to God. 

My Moslem friends say “Insha’ Allah. be 
My Jewish and Christian friends say some 
version of “God willing” or “If the Lord 
wills.” What is sacred and sagacious in 
these expressions is the admission that all 
of our plans and promises are subject to the 
unexplained, unsolicited and, at times, 
unwelcome veto of the Almighty. 

The real challenge of the journey to 
fulfill our most noble promises is to come 
to accept that our quest must not be to a 
destination or some discharged duty, but a 
determination to allow the Divine to alter 
our destiny according to God’s desire and 
design at any time along our way. 

Our chief prayer and pursuit must be 
for the wisdom to recognize and welcome 
the moments when God overrides our pre- 
rogative with God’s own. 


Brian K. Woodson is pastor of the Bay Area 
Christian Connection, an Oakland church with a 
women’s treatment program and a food program 
that has distributed 435,000 pounds of food. 


Homeless Memorial in Oakland 
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platform in the park to share his personal 
tale of life on the streets. 

“I had to go through homelessness 
twice to finally get serious about hous- 
ing,” he said. “Being homeless is a danger 
to self. You have to be careful on these 
streets in Oakland, and especially as a 
senior. Today, we remember our stories, 
and the stories of those who did not make 
it out of homelessness alive. Being home- 
less is a memorial in itself; there is power 
in the stories of people who have gone 
before and died on the streets.” 

St. Mary’s staff member Susan Werner 
invited participants to speak the names of 
those they wished to remember. As each 
name was spoken, a small bell was chimed. 
The constant tinkling of the bell raised audi- 
ble awareness of how many friends and 
family members have died suffering the 
harsh realities of homelessness. 

Another senior in the crowd spoke 
about the power of saying the names 
aloud. He said, “Although these friends 
and relatives are not literally among us, 
when we remember their names, we keep 
their spirits alive and with us always.” 

After the naming ceremony, Gregory 
Branch described his personal experience 
with homelessness, and challenged his 
community members to remember the 
Biblical example of Jesus. Branch remind- 
ed the gathering, “Even Jesus was home- 
less! Let us remember to live in light of 
his story and to remember his command 
to care for the least of these among us.” 

Then, following Arthur Alexander and 
his saxophone, the crowd returned to the 
courtyard for a time of singing and more 
sharing. As senior Brenda Whitfield sang 
a beautiful song about freedom, ten white 


doves were released into the air as a sym- 
bol of honor for those who have died and 
a sign of peace to all who were present. 

The doves flew back and forth around 
the courtyard, as if by their flight they 
were able to uplift the weary spirits of 
those who watched them fly. 

Elena Berman, Hope and Justice coor- 
dinator at St. Mary’s, spoke about the 
dove release and its symbolic representa- 
tion of the soul’s ascension after death. 

She said, ‘“While our brothers and sis- 
ters may no longer be among us, we con- 
tinue to honor their memories and 
acknowledge their impact on our lives.” 

Berman said the doves were released in 
the spirit of peace and equality. She 
added, “Let these doves also serve to raise 
each person here to a higher conscious- 
ness. May we strive towards peace and 
equality within our own community so 
that we may unite in our pursuit of raising 
the collective human consciousness to the 
awareness that all humans were created 
equally and deserve basic human rights.” 

Oakland was not the only city to 
remember those who have died homeless. 
On this same day, other memorial services 
were held throughout the Bay Area. 
Despite their different locations, the 
underlying theme at all of these memori- 
als seemed to be a coupling of remem- 
brance of those who had died, with 
renewed commitment to the pursuit of 
affordable housing for all. 

This was an occasion to honor the lives 
of those who have suffered hunger, pain, 
loneliness, and premature deaths outside 
on the sidewalks. The service was mov- 
ing, healing, and also inspiring in its abili- 
ty to remind us of the importance of stay- 
ing committed to the cause of justice. 
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slogan will become fashionable in all 


developed countries.” That’s fear. And 
capitulation. 

And New York Times columnist Paul 
Krugman opened a recent column thus: 
“Inequality is back in the news, largely 
thanks to Occupy Wall Street...” We have 
set the agenda and framed the terms, and 
that’s already a huge victory. 

This movement is winning. It’s win- 
ning by being broad and inclusive, by 
emphasizing what we have in common 
and bridging differences between the 
homeless, the poor, those in freefall, the 
fiscally thriving but outraged, between 
generations, races and nationalities and 
between longtime activists and never- 
demonstrated-before newcomers. 

It’s winning by keeping its eyes on the 
prize, which is economic justice and direct 
democracy, and by living out that direct 
democracy through assemblies and .other 
means right now. It’s winning through peo- 
ple power and direct-action tactics, from 
global marches to blockades to many hun- 
dreds of Occupations. It’s winning through 
the creativity of the young, from the 22- 
year-old who launched Move Your Money 
Day to the 26-year-old who started the We 
Are the 99% website. 

It’s winning by tactics learned from 
Argentina’s 2001 revolution of general 
assemblies and politica afectiva, the politics 
of affection. It’s winning by becoming the 
space in which we are civil society: of 
human beings in the aggegate, living in 
public and with trust and love for one 
another. Violence is not going to be one of 
the tools that works in this movement. 

VIOLENCE Is AUTHORITARIAN 

Bodily violence is a means of coercing 
others against their will by causing pain, 
injury, or death. It steals another’s bodily. 


integrity or very life as property to dis- 


pose of as the violator wishes. Since the 
majority in our movement would never 
consent to violent actions, such actions 
are also imposed on our body politic 


against our will. This is the very antithesis — 


of anarchy as an ideal in which no one is 
coerced. If you wish to do something the 
great majority of us oppose, do it on your 
own. But these small violent bands attach 
themselves to large nonviolent move- 
ments, perhaps because there aren’t any 
large violent movements around. 

As Peter Marshall writes in his history 
of anarchism, Demanding the Impossible, 
“Indeed the word violence comes from the 
Latin violare and etymologically means 
violation. Strictly speaking, to act violent- 
ly means to treat others without respect.... 
A violent revolution is therefore unlikely 
to bring about any fundamental change in 
human relations. Given the anarchists 
respect for the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual, in the long run it is non-violence and 
not violence which is implied by anarchist 
values.” 

Many of us anarchists are not ideologi- 
cal pacifists. I’m more than fine with the 
ways the Zapatista rebels in southern 


Mexico have defended themselves and. 


notice how sadly necessary it sometimes 
is, and I sure wouldn’t dictate what 
Syrians or Tibetans may or may not do. 
But petty violence in public in this coun- 
try doesn’t achieve anything useful. 
SNATCHING DEFEAT FROM THE JAWS 
OF VICTORY 

In downtown Oakland, late on the 
evening of Nov. 2, 2011, after a tri- 
umphant and mostly nonviolent day of 
mass actions, a building near Occupy 
Oakland’s encampment was seized, debris 
was piled up as if to make barricades that 
were only show barricades to set afire, not 
defend, trash cans were set on fire, win- 
dows broken, rocks thrown, and then 


there were altercations with the police. 

If the goal was to seize a building, one 
Witness pointed out, then seize it secretly, 
not flamboyantly. The activity around the 
seizure seemed intended to bait the police 
into action. This worked; police are not 
hard to bait. Activists and police wer 
injured. What was achieved? : 

Many other activists yelled at the 
brawlers because they felt that the violence- 
tinged actions did not represent them or the 
Occupy movement and put them in danger. 
It was appalling that the City of Oakland 
began, a week earlier in late October, by 
sending in stormtrooper police before dawn 
rather than negotiating about the fate of the 
Occupy Oakland encampment. 

But it was ridiculous that some people 
tried to get the police to be violent all over 
again. And it was tragic that others bore 
the brunt of that foray, including the 
grievously injured veteran Kayvan 
Sabeghi — another veteran, a week after 
Iraq war veteran Scott Olsen had been 
injured and hospitalized by police. 

_ Earlier this fall, the publishing group 


Crimethinc issued a screed in justification - 


of violence that’s circulated widely in the 
Occupy movement, It’s titled, “Dear 
Occupiers: A Letter from Anarchists,” 
though most anarchists I know would dis- 


- agree with almost everything that follows. 


It declares, “Not everyone is resigned to 
legalistic pacifism; some people still 
remember how to stand up for themselves. 
Assuming that those at the front of clashes 
with the authorities are somehow in league 
with the authorities is not only illogical... It 
is typical of privileged people who have 
been taught to trust the authorities and fear 
everyone who disobeys them.” 

If nonviolence/people power is privi- 
lege, explain this eyewitness account from 
Oakland on Wednesday, November 9, 
posted on the Occupy Oakland site by 


“Kallista Patridge: “By the time we got to 


the University building, a brave man was 
blocking the door screaming ‘Peaceful 
Protest! This is my city, and I don’t want 
to destroy it!’ He cracked his knuckles, 
ready to take on an attack, his face splat- 
tered in paint from the Whole Foods fiasco 
[in which downtown Oakland’s branch of 
the chain store was spraypainted and 
smashed up based on a rumor that workers 
were told they’d be fired if they took the 
day off for the General Strike]. Behind the 
doors were men in badges. I was now 
watching a black man. shield cops from a 
protest. The black flag group began point- 
ing out those attempting to stop them, 
chanting ‘The peace police must be 
stopped,’ and I was, personally, rather dis- 
gusted by the strategy of comparing peace- 
fully pissed people to police....” 

This account is by a protester who also 
noted in Oakland that day a couple of men 
with military-style haircuts and brand new 
clothes put bandannas over their faces and 
began to smash stuff. She thinks that infil- 
trators were part of the property destruction 
and maybe instigated it, and Copwatch’s 
posted video seems to document police 
infiltrators at Occupy Oakland: 

One way to be impossible to sabotage 
is to be clearly committed to tactics that 
the state can’t co-opt. If an infiltrator 
wants to nonviolently blockade or march 
or take out the garbage, well, that’s one 
more of us. If an infiltrator sabotages us 
by recruiting for mayhem, that’s a com- 
ment on what those tactics are good for. 


Wuat ACTUALLY WORKS 


The language of Crimethinc is empty 
machismo peppered with insults. And just 
in this tiny snippet, incoherent. People 
who don’t like violence are not necessari- 
ly fearful or obedient. People power and 
nonviolence are strategies that are not the 
same as the ideology of pacifism. To shut 
down the whole central city of Seattle and 


the World Trade Organization ministerial 
meeting on Nov. 30, 1999, or the busi- 
ness district of San Francisco for three 
days in March of 2003, or the Port of 
Oakland on Nov. 2, 2011— through peo- 
ple power — ‘is one hell of a great way to 
stand up. It works. And it brings great joy 
and sense of power to those who do it. It’s 
how the world gets changed these days. 
Crimethinc, whose logo is its name 
inside a bullet, doesn’t actually cite exam- 
ples of violence achieving anything in our 
recent history. Can you name any? The 
anonymous writers don’t seem prepared to 


act; they just tell others to (as do the two 


most high-profile advocates of violence on 
the left). And despite the smear quoted 
above that privileged people oppose them, 
theirs is the language of privilege. 

White kids can do crazy shit and get 
slapped on the wrist or maybe slapped 


“around for: aE have for a quarter century. 
walked: through police lines like they were 


tall grass. People of color face far more dire 
consequences. When white youth try to 
bring the: police down on a racially diverse 
movement — well, it’s not exactly what the 
word solidarity means to most of us. - 

- Another Occupy Oakland witness, a 
female street medic, wrote of the ill-con- 
ceived late-night antics on November 2, 
“watching black bloc-ers run from the 
cops and not protect the camp their 
actions had endangered, an action which 
ultimately left behind many mentally ill 
people, sick people, street kids, and home- 
less folks to defend themselves against the 
police onslaught was disturbing and dis- 
gusting in ways I can’t even articulate 
because I am still so angry at the empty 
bravado and cowardice that I saw.” 

-She adds, “I want those kids to be held 
accountable to the damage that they did, 
damage made possible by their class and 
race privilege.” And physical fitness. 
Occupy Oakland’s camp includes children, 
older. people, wheelchair users and-a lot of 
other people less ready to run. As Oakland 
Occupier Sunaura Taylor put it, “A few 
people making decisions that affect every- 
one else is not what revolution looks like; 
it’s what capitalism looks like.” 

How WE DEFEATED THE POLICE 

The euphemism for violence is “diversi- 
ty of tactics,” perhaps because diversity has 
been a liberal-progressive buzzword these 
past decades. But diversity does not mean 
that anything goes and that democratic 
decisionmaking doesn’t apply. If you want 
to be part of a movement, treat the others 
with respect; don’t spring unwanted surpris- 
es on them, particularly surprises that sabo- 
tage their own tactics — and chase away 
the real diversity of the movement. 

Most of us don’t want to be part of an 
action that includes those tactics. If you 
want to fight the police, look at who’s 
succeeded in changing their behavior: 
lawyers, lawmakers, police watchdog 
groups like Copwatch, investigative jour- 
nalists (including a friend of mine whose 
work just put several New Orleans police- 
men in prison for decades), neighborhood 
patrols, community organizers, grassroots 
movements, often two or more players 
working together. You have to build. 

The night after the raid on Oakland, the 
police were massed to raid Occupy San 
Francisco. About two thousand of us stood 
in and around the Occupy encampment as 
helicopters hovered. Nonviolence trainers 
helped people prepare to blockade. Because 
we had a little political revolt against the 
Democratic money machine ten years ago 
and began to elect progressives who actual- 
ly represent us pretty well, five city supervi- 
sors, the public defender, and a state senator 
— all people of color, incidentally — stood 
with us all night, vowing they would not let 
this happen. 

We stood up. We fought a nonviolent 
battle against four hundred riot police that 
was so effective the police didn’t even 
dare show up. That’s people power. The 


same day Occupy Oakland took its camp- 
site back, with people power, and the 
black bloc kids were reportedly part of the 
whole: they dismantled the cyclone fenc- 
ing panels and stacked them up neatly. 

State troopers and city police refused 
to break up the Occupy Albany (New 
York) encampment, despite the gover- 
nor’s and mayor’s orders. Sometimes the 
police can be swayed. Not by violence, 
though. The master’s tools won’t disman- 
tle the master’s house. And they sure 
won’t build a better house. 

PEOPLE POWER SHAPES THE WORLD 

Left violence failed miserably in the 
1970s: the squalid and futile violence in 
Germany and Italy, the delusional 
Symbionese Liberation Army murdering 
Marcus Foster, Oakland’s first black 
school superintendent, and later gunning 
down a bystander mother of four in a 
bank, the bumbling Weather Underground 
accidentally blowing three of its members 
up and turning the rest into fugitives for a 
decade; all of them giving us a bad name 
we’ve worked hard to escape. 

Think of that excruciating footage in 
Sam Green’s Weather Underground doc- 
umentary of the “days of rage,” when a 
handful of delusions-of-grandeur young, 
white radicals thought they’d do literal 
battle with the Chicago police and thus 
inspire the working class to rise up.The 
police clobbered them; the working class 
was so not impressed. If you want to 
address a larger issue, getting overly 
entangled with local police is a great way 
to lose focus and support. 

In fact, the powerful and effective 
movements of the past sixty years have 
been almost entirely nonviolent. The Civil 
Rights Movement included the Deacons 
for Defense, but the focus of that smaller 
group was actually defense — the preven- 
tion of violence against nonviolent 
activists and the movement, not offensive 
forays. Schell points out that even the 
French and Russian Revolutions were 
largely nonviolent when it came to over- 


throwing the old regime; seizing a 


monopoly of power to form a new regime 
is when the blood really began to flow. 

I think of the Sandinista Revolution of 
1979 as the last great armed revolution, and 
it succeeded because the guerrillas with 
guns who came down from the mountains 
had wide popular support. People power. 

People power overthrew the Shah of 
Iran that year, in a revolution that was 
hijacked by authoritarians fond of violence. 
In 1986, the Marcos regime of the 
Philippines was overthrown by nonviolent 
means, means so compelling the army 
switched sides and refused to support the 
regime. Armies don’t do that if you shoot at 
them, generally (and if you really defeated 
the police in battle — all the police, nation- 
wide? — you’d face the army). 

Since then, dozens of regimes, from 
South Africa to Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland to Nepal to Bolivia, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Tunisia 
have been profoundly changed through 
largely nonviolent means. 

There was self-defense in the Deacons 
for Defense mode in the Egyptian upris- 
ing this year, but people power was the 
grand strategy that brought out the mil- 
lions and changed the country. Armed 
struggle was part of the ongoing resis- 
tance in South Africa, but in the end, peo- 
ple power and international solidarity 
were the fulcrum of change. The 
Zapatistas used violence sparingly as a 
last resort, but “our word is our weapon,” 
they say, and they used other tools in pref- 
erence, often and exquisitely. 

The powerful and effective movements 
of the past 60 years have used the strategy 
of people power. It works. It changes the 
world. It’s changing the world now. Join 
us. Or don’t join us. But please don’t try 
to have it both ways. 
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54, found on sidewalk. John Doe number 
91, age unknown.” 

So many life journeys that ended in 
faceless deaths on nameless streets. So 
many who left this world without friends 
or family to identify their bodies. 

Most of the identities of people who 
died while homeless came from the S.F. 
Medical Examiner and the Tom Waddell 
Health Center, but people in attendance 
also called out names of homeless 
acquaintances who had died. One man 
just said, “I don’t know his name” and 
then the bell was rung. It was a revelation 
that people die on the streets all the time 
without anyone knowing their names. 

The memorial was held right next to 
the City of San Francisco’s beautifully 
decorated Christmas tree, and directly 
across the street from the brightly illumi- 
nated City Hall, shining with green and 
red Christmas lights. In the very midst of 
this seasonal display of lights, so many 
homeless people were huddled in the dark 


_in the plaza, shivering from the winter’s 


cold and sleeping on the hard ground. 

It was impossible not to think the 
unwanted thought: There is still no room 
at the inn during this Christmas 2012. 


REV. GLENDA HOPE’S MINISTRY 


Rev. Glenda Hope has worked for 
decades to provide essential services and 
housing progams for poor and homeless 
people. In an interview, she reflected on 
why there are so many homeless deaths. 

“What it comes down to is why are 
there so many homeless people,” she said. 
“They cut back on research on basic 
health and health care. I struggle myself 


and I’m not a poor person. It just keeps 


chipping away. There’s this overwhelm- 
ing despair. We’re seeing a higher inci- 
dent of suicide by cop. It’s horrible for the 
police to get set up like that.” 

Homelessness has increased to such 
tragic — and sometimes deadly — dimen- 
sions because of our nation’s failure to 
build more affordable housing and the 
ongoing destruction of the safety net. 

“Certainly our priorities as a nation are 
totally screwed up,” Rev. Hope said. “San 
Francisco can’t do anything without 
money. I’m really furious that there hasn’t 
been an effort to get more housing.” 

As the director of San Francisco 


_ Network Ministries (SFNM), Rev. Hope 


has done her part to create more housing 
for very poor people. SFNM has devel- 
oped a model permanent housing program 
for low-income families and also created 
transitional housing for single homeless 
women. SFNM also runs a chaplaincy 
program that helps extremely low-income 
people living in a residential hotel. 

Rev. Hope not only helps organize the 
Interfaith Memorial Service every 
December, but. S.F. Network Ministries 
also performs memorials for homeless 
people and poor people living in residen- 
tial hotels. This ministry began way back 
in 1980 and still continues today, averag- 
ing three memorial services a week. 

In the wealthiest nation on earth, 
homeless people continue to die on the 
streets, every month of every year. 
Because of her work with Network 
Ministries, Rev. Hope sees some of this 
pain and suffering at first hand. 

“Homeless services have been cut 
back,” she said. “People are hurting, 
they’re hurting now. We know that we 
have reduced the availability of drug 
treatment. We know that there aren’t 
enough affordable safe places for them to 
live, and then there are drug problems and 
mental health issues. 

“There’s a lot of self-medicating. I tell 
you what — I’d be depressed if I was liv- 
ing on the streets.” 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER OR FATHER 

Sister Judy, a Catholic nun with the 
Sisters of the Presentation in San 
Francisco, said she has been coming to 
the annual memorial for the last 15 years. 

“I come because I just believe in pray- 


ing for all those who have died on the - 


streets,” said Sister Judy. “I just think 
they’re somebody’s mother, they’re some- 
body’s father, brother or sister, and they 
deserve, as Glenda Hope said, the dignity 
of having someone care.’ 

“We are brothers and sisters. We have 
to be people of peace and we have to be 
people of compassion.” 

Another memorial attendee, Josh Mann, 
works for Faithful Fools Street Ministries, 
where he helps with classes, visits people in 
the hospital, and works with a program 
which prepares middle-class people to walk 
through the impoverished Tenderloin. 

Asked why he attended the memorial, 
Mann said, “I live and work in the 
Tenderloin. I think for me it’s a reminder 
that homelessness still exists, continues. A 
reminder to myself to continye to work 
for social and economic justice.” 


THE NIGHT MINISTRY 


Valerie McEntee is an assistant night 
minister with San Francisco Night 
Ministry, which operates a crisis tele- 
phone line and also sends ministers to 
walk the streets and serve people living 
outside in the night.. 

She said, “We go to all the different 
busy neighborhoods and stroll down the 
streets with our clerical collars on and talk 
to whoever wants to talk to us. People will 
walk up and say ‘Will you pray with me?’ 
and, “Can I talk to you?’ We’re very hon- 
ored by people sharing their stories with 
us. It’s very sacred. It creates a little, tiny 
bit of sacred space right in the middle of 
16th and Mission or up in the Castro.” 

McEntee thoughtfully described why 
she attended the memorial. “Some of the 
people named are people we’ve known 
and worked with, so I want to come out to 
honor them,” she said. “Often this is the 
only memorial people get, so we are 
mourning our dead and the city’s dead. 
This is our ritual every year — to mourn 
our dead, as Reverend Hope said, to give 
them some dignity, give them some 
respect, something they had precious little 
of toward the end of their lives.” 

McEntee described how the harsh con- 
ditions of homelessness can result in peo- 
ple dying prematurely. 

“Tt’s hard on the body,” she said. “You 
can’t sleep, for one, because if you let your 
guard down, you can be attacked, especial- 
ly for women, but for men too. And you 
can’t sleep because it’s cold. You can’t 
sleep because the ground is hard, so there’s 
a lot of sleep deprivation. 

“Just that takes its toll on people. Then 
there’s a lack of access to good medical 
care, lack of access to good nutrition. Just 
one thing after another that takes its toll 
on the body and, on top of that, unfortu- 
nately, some people turn to substance 
abuse to try and cope with it. I don’t know 
that I wouldn’t if I were out there. 

It’s a hard, hard life. It’s very stressful. 
And the emotional stress takes people’s 
systems down too. A lot of people have 
repeated traumatic head injury and so they 
have a hard time making good decisions 
about their own care.” 

In order to prevent homeless deaths, 
the overwhelming need in San Francisco 
is more housing, McEntee said. 

“We could do more wet housing, 
where people don’t have to be sober to get 
inside. And more family housing, just 
more shelter beds. We have a lot of empty 
buildings in this city that people could be 
living in. Just getting people inside, get 
them off the streets. People are outside 
because there’s nowhere to go.” 


A candlelight vigil was held near the brightly lit City Hall. 


At the end of the memorial service, 
people gathered the lists of names of 
those who had died on the streets, and 
ceremoniously burned the sheets of paper. 

Rev. Hope said, “Tonight and tomor- 
row night, services like this are being held 
all across our country, and we do this to 
give this dignity and respect to those: who 
have died, who are our brothers and sis- 
ters. And we do it because people do not 
die in groups as homeless people or what- 
ever — people die one by one, and each 
one has a name and a face and a life story 
just like each of us here.” 

She then invited those with lists of 


‘names to bring them forward to be 


people are alone and homeless. 


others whose names we do not know. 


sisters who need us. 


In Concord, N.H., a homeless memorial is held on Dec. 21. 


Homeless Memorials in New Hampshire 


Under a cold, wintry drizzle on December 21, people gathered at State House 
Plaza in Concord, N.H., to remember the lives of 26 homeless people who died in 
2011. Homeless Memorial Day vigils took place in seven New Hampshire commu- 
nities: Manchester, Nashua, Keene, Lebanon, N ewport, Laconia and Concord. 

Maureen Ryan, Administrator of the Office of Homeless and Housing Services 
for the State of New Hampshire, read a proclamation from Gov. John Lynch, who 
urged all citizens “to work together so that all of our people have shelter.” 

Participants included members of the Concord Coalition to End Homelessness, 
volunteers from the three winter shelters now running in the city, and members of 
Save Our Cold Kids, a Concord High School student group. 

The Concord vigil was organized by the American Friends Service Committee’s 
Maggie Fogarty, who urged those at the vigil to fight for justice. “This vigil is our 
way of strengthening ourselves,” Fogarty said, “and strengthening each other and 
reminding us that ending homelessness is our responsibility. We have to fight this 
fight. Every life we honor tonight was a blessing, a child born nee innocent, who 
suffered a terrible loss of security and well-being.” 

Fogarty then led a litany with participants in the eanidleHeht vigil: 

In the cold and dark of the longest night of the year, we know that thousands of 


ALL: We remember and hold them in our hearts and prayers. 
We have named the names of those we know who have died. We know there are 


ALL: We hold them and their loved ones in our thoughts and prayers. 

Let our awareness and caring guide us in working to build a community in which 
there is adequate food and shelter for us all. 

ALL: We will remember and we will do all we can to help our brothers and 
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burned. Rev. Hope explained, ““We do this 
as a way of commending our brothers and 
sisters into the hands of the loving, holy 
One and as we watch the flames, we pray 
that they will re-ignite our passion for the 
doing of justice and the work of compas- 
sion. We’ll do this in silence.” * 

In the sudden silence, the words of 
John Donne rose again to mind: “Any 
man's death diminishes me because I am 
involved in Mankind; and therefore never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee.” 

Ariel Messman-Rucker, designer of the 


Street Spirit website, conducted all the inter- 
views and took the photos for this article. 
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